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correlations early and as fast as possible, curiosity and interest are 
awakened and students soon learn to make applications of their own 
accord. Typewritten notes for demonstration of nursing procedures 
for each student save time and energy spent in dictation by the 
teacher and in copying by the student and at the same time give a 
guarantee of accuracy and uniformity and provide against the neces- 
sity of correcting note books. 

Printed laboratory directions, well planned, for laboratory pro- 
cedures, definite seating order for large classes, class rooms made 
comfortable as to seating and lighting facilities, a model class room 
which is the standard for every ward in the hospital, are details 
which will certainly save untold time and energy for both students 
and teachers. 

In conclusion, by providing on the part of the school, a wealth 
of material for preparation in many fields, by giving credit for satis- 
factory proof of work done in educational institutions elsewhere, and 
by the omission of labor that has no educational value, we are able to 
place our schools on the same basis as other professional schools. 

Early awakening of interest in the patient as an educational fea- 
ture is not all ; that interest must be sustained and kept alive through- 
out the course. The elimination of much of the cut and dried routine 
of the class room with a direction of energy to the development of 
initiative, resourcefulness, and clear, concise expression of ideas ; and 
the further development of any previous special preparation or ex- 
perience of an allied nature, will contribute to greater satisfaction 
and, therefore, keener interest for more careful preparation for any 
chosen field of work. 

CORRELATION OF THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL WORK" 
By Elsa Schmidt, R.N. 

Most nurses will agree that we need a greater degree of correla- 
tion in the theory and practice of nursing. It requires no justifica- 
tion on my part, as you all know that knowledge, interests, and ideals 
are never an end in themselves ; their function is to influence action. 
It is how we act, how we respond to this situation or that, how we 
conduct ourselves under one circumstance or another, that is the final 
test of knowledge. Authorities on cultural education are just begin- 
ning to realize this and, therefore, to-day not so much emphasis is 
placed on the amount of information students assimilate, but on how 
this knowledge influences their daily lives. The same principles hold 

1 Extracts from a paper read at the annual meeting of the New York State 
League of Nursing Education, November, 1919. 
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true in vocational education. Dr. Snedden, in his treatise on "The 
Problems of Vocational Education," makes the following statement: 

It is becoming apparent that a more satisfactory method of vocational educa- 
tion must be developed. So far as the rank and file of students is concerned, it 
is increasingly evident that the more abstract studies, when not intimately re- 
lated with concrete practice, fail to work out into the results expected. Much 
dispute has existed as to whether the theory or practice should come first in 
various types of vocational education; however, it has been found that the best 
results are obtained where the courses run parallel and where some definite 
method of coordination between theory and practice is followed. 

Correlation in Engineering. — A very interesting course for the 
education of future engineers has been introduced into the University 
of Cincinnati. The strongest feature of the required preparation is 
the effort that is put forth to secure better correlation between theory 
and practice. The students here are divided into two groups, one of 
which is assigned to work in industrial plants, while the other goes 
to school. At the end of each bi-weekly period, the two groups change 
places, so that the shop and the school are always full-manned. In 
the shop the students work as regular workmen for pay, but the nature 
of their work, and the length of time each stays on any particular job 
are subject to approval by the University. The emphasis of the school 
work is on theory and principles, but these are well interrelated with 
shop work by "coordinators" who visit each student during each shop 
period and then meet the several groups during the University periods 
in special "coordination classes" for this purpose. 

The curriculum is completed in five years of eleven months each. 
It is claimed that every student receives twenty-seven months of Uni- 
versity instruction and an equal amount of practical experience. At 
first glance it would seem that this curriculum does not give so full a 
training in fundamentals as is given elsewhere. This inference, how- 
ever, has been found wholly unwarranted, because in the twenty-seven 
months of industrial work, the student gets a vast amount of prac- 
tical knowledge, which is given in other schools in information 
courses, and because the close coordination with practice makes the 
theory more intelligible and significant to the students. 

Correlation as Applied to Nursing. — Realizing the importance of 
correlation in other types of education, we cannot fail to appreciate 
its value in the education of the nurse, as the responsibilities on the 
practical side of her education, where she is almost from the begin- 
ning dealing with human life itself, are far greater than in any other 
scheme of education. Much is to be said in regard to each subject 
taught in nursing schools and in what important ways the close rela- 
tionship between theory and practice should be brought out, but time 
will not permit the consideration of subjects individually. 
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It is exceedingly important, all through the course of training, 
to stimulate interest in the applied sciences that form the foundation 
for the principles of nursing, and to give every nurse graduating from 
our schools that sound body of theory which will enable her to control 
and vary her own technique in nursing to meet the changing needs of 
a constantly growing profession. But it is in the teaching of practical 
nursing that the greatest opportunity is presented to bring together 
and apply all the knowledge gained in the study of the sciences, thus 
helping the student to grasp and carry out the principles that make 
for good nursing. 

During the preliminary course, ample class room practice under 
close supervision should be provided until efficiency in all the ele- 
mentary nursing procedures has been attained. The technique of 
these methods should be standardized; and time should not be spent 
in the practice of elaborations of nursing procedures that cannot be 
carried out effectively in the actual daily practice on the busy hospital 
wards. It is useless to have theoretical standards if one is constantly 
in association with influences that pull them down. To facilitate the 
teaching and especially to make the practical work easier for the 
student nurse, she should not be requested to perform any duty on 
the ward until she has had adequate practice in the class room ; and 
then only under close supervision ; in this way it is much less difficult 
for her to make necessary adjustments under often very trying condi- 
tions. For the purpose of making the class room practice as real as 
possible the proper equipment must be provided. Thus habits of 
technique once formed in the class room would readily carry over to 
the duties to be met in the real laboratory — the hospital ward. It is 
further beneficial for students to alternate in acting as patients in the 
class room. Much valuable knowledge and sympathy can thus be 
acquired. Self criticism should be encouraged until proficiency and 
speed have been attained, combined, of course, at all times, with due 
consideration for the patients' mental and physical condition. Nurs- 
ing procedures that cannot be effectively demonstrated in the class 
room should always be performed on a patient who at the time re- 
quires the treatment in question. 

The instructors of practical nursing in our best schools spend a 
great deal of their time in following up closely the first practical at- 
tempts of the students in the ward ; but just as soon as the preliminary 
course is completed the young student is plunged into greater re- 
sponsibilities, being sometimes alone on the ward, or even put on 
night duty, and very often without adequate help from those who are 
best qualified to give it. 
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At this stage especially and also through the intermediate and 
senior period, we owe our students the right kind of supervision. A 
few schools have projected tentative plans for accomplishing this. 
In all cases, the solution of the problem seems to lie in the provision of 
a closer, more effective and inspiring kind of supervision that will 
intelligently interrelate theory and practice for the benefit of the 
patient, the nurse, and the hospital. 

The problem confronts us as to how this can possibly be done at 
present, when the supervisors often have administrative duties to 
occupy most of their time. The consensus of opinion of those with 
whom I have conferred regarding this matter is that we shall have 
to provide in addition to our regular supervisors another group that 
will not have administrative duties to perform. In order to prevent 
a conflict in terms, let us call this special type of supervisor, "teaching- 
supervisor," as her principal function is the bringing together of nurs- 
ing principles and technique in the daily care of the patient. Her 
chief post would be on the hospital wards and not in the class room or 
an office. Her major interest would be the education of the student 
nurse, including the responsibility of checking up the practical work 
of the students and giving them whatever aid they need in the adapta- 
tion to new surroundings, in the acquisition of knowledge and skill, 
as well as in the formation of habits of keen observation, thorough- 
ness and punctuality. From time to time the so-called "practice and 
theory coordination classes" could be conducted, at which all instruc- 
tors and teaching supervisors should be present. By this means they 
would be helped to find out just where they fall short in their teaching. 
Being thoroughly acquainted with _the clinical opportunities on the 
wards, the teaching supervisors could systematically select, with the 
aid of the head nurses, special cases for clinics, to be either conducted 
on the ward or in a suitable room set aside for that purpose. Clinics 
should be given in conjunction with the courses in elementary path- 
ology and materia medica which would illustrate the information re- 
ceived in the class room ; likewise in the courses of medical, surgical 
and children's diseases as well as all the specialties included in the 
curriculum. To clarify the theoretical side, it is of great importance 
to make use of all the clinical material available. All nursing pro- 
cedures pertaining to the special courses should be taught by the 
supervisor who is most intimately connected with the special service 
in question and who can attend both lectures and clinics dealing with 
the particular course, primarily for the purpose of better coordination 
of subject matter. Wherever possible the nurse should be assigned 
at least for part of the allotted time to the special services coinciding 
with her class room instruction. Through this closer type of 
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supervision, with the cooperation of the head nurse, it will be possible 
to see that every student in the school is getting an adequate amount 
of real nursing opportunity sufficient to acquire efficiency in technique 
and to develop better powers of reasoning. 

One of the most difficult tasks of the teaching supervisors is to 
closely inspect, and perhaps criticise, the practical work which is done 
by the individual student nurse. As the fundamental purpose of any 
kind of supervision is to increase the efficiency of all who participate 
in the work, criticism must be of constructive value. There are super- 
visors whose criticism is purely negative; they come into the wards, 
observe the general appearance and exact position of the patients' 
beds, the bedside tables, the height of the shades, and the condition of 
the utility rooms. They remark, either at the time or later, that the 
work was good or that it was poor, without ever having stopped to 
consider the kind of nursing care that the patients are getting, or the 
amount of instruction and help the student nurses are obtaining from 
their head nurses.- It does not help one much except in a feeling of 
good will toward the supervisor, when told that work is well done, 
nor is it very significant for future work that one's efforts have been 
condemned. When the supervisor gives this type of criticism, she is 
not really helping the student nurse. If excellent work is to be re- 
peated, then the elements that have made for success should be pointed 
out ; on the other hand, in case of inefficient work, the criticism given 
should always be of a constructive nature. Any student or graduate 
should welcome the criticism which frankly points out the deficiencies 
of her work and suggests the remedies which should be applied. We 
all want to do our best work, but we do not always see our own efforts 
in the true prospective. If the supervisor earnestly seeks to help both 
students and graduate nurses, she will find at all times that she is a 
most welcome visitor in the wards. She can readily judge her success 
in supervision by checking up just how often her own advice is 
voluntarily sought by those in her charge. 

In conclusion, let us strive for a desire for closer cooperation of 
all those who are able to contribute in any capacity to the professional 
development of the students in our schools of nursing. It is only 
through the enlistment of all our forces, united with the spirit of true 
fellowship, that we can hope to interrelate and combine those elements 
that make for success in our profession. 



